














VOL. IV SEPTEMBER 7, 1930 


NOTES ON THE CURRENT LITURGY 


pHE annual changes in the liturgical calendar bring 

about a great many shiftings of Sundays and feasts 

each year. We can hardly complain of monotony in 

this respect. As is well known, this is due to the 

™} moving date of Easter, which may be celebrated as 

early as March 22 and as late as April 25. A further result of 
these changes is that, in the course of every five or six years, each 
feast fixed to a certain day of the month falls on a Sunday. In 
most of these cases, the Sunday Mass is nevertheless celebrated and 
the feast for that year only commemorated. But there are many 
feasts which, when they fall on an ordinary Sunday—such as 
are the Sundays after Pentecost—take preference to the Sunday, 
and therefore not the Mass of the Sunday but the Mass of the 
feast is celebrated and the Sunday commemorated. This is a prac- 
tical point which should not be overlooked by those in the care 
of souls. Feasts of our Lord and all first and second class feasts, 
as they are called, take preference to an ordinary Sunday Mass. 
Each year, one or generally several of these fall on a Sunday. The 
advantage then of their being celebrated in preference to the Sun- 
day Mass is chiefly that at least these principal feasts of the Church 
year are brought to the attention of many of the faithful who 
would otherwise perhaps never know of them. During the time 
after Pentecost, however, one might object that such preference 
breaks up the Sunday liturgy after Pentecost. But, on the other 
hand, the celebration of a feast on a Sunday gives the feast in 
that year a special value and importance in the eyes of those Cath- 
olics who can find time to attend Mass only on Sundays and who 
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would therefore never be brought into close contact with the 
spirit of the greater feasts of the Church were they merely com- 
memorated when falling on a Sunday. 

On the coming four Sundays of September, ordinarily speak- 
ing, the Masses would be of the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth Sundays after Pentecost respectively. But it so hap- 
pens this year that two of the greater September feasts fall on a 
Sunday, and, being of the privileged group mentioned above, they 
will in consequence be celebrated in preference to the Sunday 
Masses of the fourteenth and fifteenth Sundays after Pentecost on 
which they fall this year. We thus have an exceptional variety of 
Masses for the Sundays of the present month: two regular Sunday 
Masses, the thirteenth and sixteenth after Pentecost; and two feast 
day Masses, the Exaltation of the Holy Cross instead of the four- 
teenth Sunday, the Feast of St. Matthew instead of the fifteenth 
Sunday. 

Looking at them in general, we note that the first and the 
last are similar in so far as they continue the seasonal themes per- 
tinent to the spiritual upbuilding of true Christian character and 
life under the sanctifying influence of the Holy Ghost. The feast 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, on the other hand, while 
bringing us back in spirit to the time of St. Helena and Constan- 
tine, is in its present day application a staunch reassertion, to the 
unbelievers of the world and the enemies of religion, of the honor 
and dignity due to the cross and to the whole of Christendom 
represented by the standard of the cross. On the feast of St. Mat- 
thew, Apostle and Evangelist, we celebrate the praises and im- 
plore the intercession of the author of the first Gospel who is 
placed before us in the Mass of the day as a model of apostolic 
zeal and fidelity to the call of Christ to follow Him. 

The remarks given below for each of these current Masses 
are not intended by any means to exhaust their spiritual or doc- 
trinal wealth but are intended rather as a sort of general norm to 
guide the earnest reader more readily in his endeavors to live into 
the mind and spirit of the Church during these coming Sundays, 
and participate therefore more intelligently and fruitfully in the 
sacred action, which though always the same eternal sacrifice takes 
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on special qualities and different spiritual aspects according to the 
Sunday or feast day that is being celebrated. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost (September 7) 


To live ourselves into the spirit of this Sunday’s Mass we 
must recall the general character of the Sundays after Pentecost. 
They form a vast department (from 24 to 28 Sundays) in the 
Church’s annual program of public worship, in her official school 
of true piety, where the religious education of her children is 
completed according to a divine method by means of which ‘“‘the 
holy image of Jesus Christ is carved in the souls of men.’” In 
other words, these Sundays taken together symbolically and mys- 
tically (but real as to the effects) re-enact the normal and daily 
life of the Church on earth, the vast labor of continuing and 
applying the redemption to willing mankind, a work given over 
to her by none other than Christ Himself. They represent the 
sanctifying power of the Holy Ghost upon souls, and at the same 
time realize its effects. They aim, in short, to refreshen and in- 
crease that new and supernatural life which with its spiritual en- 
dowments we all received in the saving waters of Baptism. These 
Sundays are therefore so many spiritual storehouses opened each 
year by the Church from week to week to supply our various 
spiritual and religious needs for new life, strength, and consolation. 


So then on this thirteenth Sunday we are particularly re- 
minded in the Mass of the very essentials of a true Christian life, 
the foundation stones of the spiritual edifice which we must all 
erect in our souls if we would abide in the friendship of God. 
They are the oft neglected or at least too little known and ap- 
preciated virtues of faith, hope, and charity. In the Collect the 
Church prays for an increase of them in us, an increase of the 
most excellent ornaments of the soul, for they have God as their 
immediate object, and are called therefore the three theological 
virtues. Great importance has for this reason always been attached 
to them by spiritual writers who greatly recommend the frequent 


1 Caronti: The Spirit of the Liturgy, pp. 53-54. 
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repetition, in the course of one’s life, of the acts of faith, hope, 
and charity. 

The particular excellence of the first of these, faith in Christ, 
over the law of the Old Testament is learnedly pointed out in the 
Epistle. This is one of the more difficult of the Sunday Epistles. 
Among the Galatians, to whom it was originally written, were 
some Jewish Christians very zealous for an exclusive observance 
of the Mosaic law. The Apostle answers that the law was not 
absolutely necessary for salvation, but only useful. Of itself the 
law does not justify or give grace. Even four centuries previous 
to the law of Moses, Abraham and his seed were made holy, not 
by the law which had not yet been given, but by their faith in 
the promises of God. The promises made to Abraham and to his 
seed, Christ and His Church, still stand and the law given later 
did not take away the need or merit of faith in these promises; 
for Christianity is a realization of them, since it brought grace 
with it whereas the law did not. The law, in fact, was given only 
on account of the many transgressions of the people and in this 
sense was useful. The Gospel story of the one grateful and the 
nine ungrateful lepers who were all made clean is a picture of 
ourselves who were all freed in Baptism from the leprosy of sin 
and very often since then in the Sacrament of Penance. But we 
are so often forgetful of the pure gifts of God which we received 
for the first time in Baptism, among which are the virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity. The faith of the one leper made him 
whole. But charity and love prompted him to return to the Master 
with humble feelings of thanks. He had observed not only the 
letter of the law but also its spirit. Charity should always be the 
motivating force of all our actions. In the second part of the Col- 
lect we therefore pray God to “‘make us love what He commands 
so that we may deserve what He promises.’’ Only by loving God's 
commands can we rightly hope to obtain the reward of His prom- 
ises for observing His law. 


But why an increase of faith, hope, and charity? Sanctifica- 
tion of her members, as was said, is the special theme of the 
liturgy on the Sundays after Pentecost. An increase of the es- 
sentials of the spiritual life means an increase of sanctifying grace, 
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a forming of Christ in us more and more. The means unto this 
increase are, of course, the means of grace. These are prayer and 
good works, but principally the sacraments. The whole Mass for 
today is therefore a subtle insinuation for us to seek out these 
means especially in the sacrifice of the Mass itself, which is the 
highest and most meritorius expression of our faith, hope, and 
charity, and the greatest means unto their increase. 


Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (September 14)’ 


The relics of the true cross, more than any other relics, have 
always been the object of the highest veneration in the Church. 
Upon the cross our redemption was wrought. The wood of the 
cross itself was sanctified and made deserving of the greatest rever- 
ence On account of its immediate contact with the sacred Body 
and Blood of the Savior. Even the iconoclast emperors of old 
respected the cross and its relics. Little wonder therefore that the 
Church pays special public homage to the cross not only on Good 
Friday, but also on two other days in the year. On May 3 is 
commemorated the Finding of the Holy Cross, and on September 
14 the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, as it is called. 


A few historical notes, as handed down to us from earliest 
tradition, will enable us to understand better the special signifi- 
cance of the feast of the cross which we celebrate this month. It 
is the oldest of the two feasts in honor of the cross. But before 
the seventh century it had a slightly different object from that 
which it has now. The actual finding of the true cross, by the 
Empress St. Helena, took place on September 14, 326. After the 
discovery, she left one portion at Jerusalem and sent another to 
her son Constantine. Over the spot where the cross was found, 
the Emperor Constantine erected a large basilica in which the part 
of the cross reserved for Jerusalem was enshrined. On September 
14, 335, this church was solemnly dedicated. Hence, from that 
time on, September 14 was the anniversary both of the finding 
of the cross and of the dedication of Constantine’s basilica. In a 


1 See Orate Fratres, Vol. Ill, p. 161; and for a description of the feast of 
the Finding of the Holy Cross, see Vol. II, p. 321. 
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short time other churches, especially in the Orient, also celebrated 
the feast, although it did not become general until about 720, 
when it was introduced in Rome. During this time it was called 
the feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross. But, as the Gallic 
pilgrim Sylvia writes in the fourth century, some passages in the 
Greek liturgical books also refer to it as the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross. It was intended thereby to express literally what 
actually took place after the discovery. The Bishop of Jerusalem 
received the cross from the Empress Helena and going up on the 
ambon or pulpit raised it on high—hence “‘exaltation’’—and 
showed it to the people assembled for the occasion. The Greek 
mind was settled. The finding of the cross was also its exaltation, 
and the two titles were combined in the one feast. 


The relic did not remain in the hands of the Christians, how- 
ever. About 614, Chosroes, King of Persia, took Jerusalem, 
slaughtered thousands of Christians, and carried off to Persia that 
part of the cross which St. Helena had put in the basilica on 
Mount Calvary. For about fourteen years it remained with the 
Persians. But in 628, the Emperor Heraclius defeated Chosroes, 
recovered the precious relic, and brought it back in triumph to 
Jerusalem on May 3, 629. We can readily imagine what great 
joy prevailed throughout the Church upon this occasion. A new 
impetus was given for the veneration shown the cross. The western 
Church was particularly enthusiastic. The Gallic rites were, at 
this time, celebrating the Finding of the Holy Cross on May 3 
instead of September 14, which was the historic date. After the 
restoration of the cross by Heraclius, the Latins were anxious to 
celebrate both the finding and the restoration without sacrificing 
either feast. Following the Gallic custom they commemorated in 
a special manner the Finding of the Cross on May 3, although, 
as has been said, the actual discovery was on September 14. The 
restoration of the cross out of the hands of the Persians by Hera- 
clius, which took place on May 3, 629, they commemorated on 
September 14, and gave it the ancient title of Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross. In this way each event was given its due importance 
in the liturgy, although the dates remained confused, due to the 
influence of the Gallic custom. 
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The Mass for the day brings out the deeper spiritual values 
which the Church wishes the faithful to profit by on the feast of 
the Exaltation. Honor and respect for the cross, the sign of our 
redemption and the emblem of the true Church of Christ, is the 
central theme. The Mass texts are easy and must be read in their 
entirety to be fully appreciated. They form a beautiful eulogy of 
the cross. The spirit with which we should regard the cross is 
indicated in the Introit: ‘‘It behooves us to glory in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ The cross has purchased happiness for 
us and we are privileged to be of those on earth to whom its 
mystery, the Redemption, has been revealed (Collect). The “‘folly 
of the cross’’ is a striking lesson of deepest humility and obedience, 
undergone by Christ for our example. He “‘made Himself as noth- 
ing . . . humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross. For which cause God aiso hath exalted 
Him, and hath given Him a name which is above all names.”’ 
For this reason ‘‘in the name of Jesus every knee should bow... 
and every tongue confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the 
glory of God the Father’’ (Epistle and Gradual). The efficacy of 
this great sacrifice on Calvary’s cross is mentioned in the well 
known words of the Savior, occurring in the Gospel for this feast: 
‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to 
Myself.’’ We can experience this efficacy particularly at the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, where the merits of the cross are daily applied 
to us, and where we are truly drawn to Christ “‘lifted up’’ to 
participate in His exaltation. 


Feast of St. Matthew (September 21) 


The Mass for this day, as is the case with all the Masses 
proper to the saints, presupposes some knowledge of St. Matthew's 
life. Of this, however, we know little except that he was a publi- 
can by profession, a tax-gatherer in the city of Capharnaum, and 
a Galilean by birth. His name was Levi, as the other Evangelists 
narrate, although he calls himself Matthew in his own gospel. As 
a tax-collector he belonged to a class of citizens very much hated 
by the Jews, for the Jews, of all things, despised the giving of 
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tributes to the Romans. In fact, many of these publicans were 
cruel extortioners and as a class were styled by the Pharisees as 
sinners. His life, previous to his conversion, differed therefore es- 
sentially from that of the other apostles, and makes his conver- 
sion and calling by Christ all the more wonderful. 


We read of his conversion in the Gospel for today. It is his 
own narration. But to complete it we must turn to the Mass of 
the preceding day, where the Gospel for the Vigil of St. Matthew, 
taken from St. Luke, completes the story. St. Luke gives the rea- 
son for the banquet referred in today’s Gospel. St. Matthew, name- 
ly, after being called to follow Christ, was so grateful for his 
vocation to this higher state of life, though he knew not whither 
it lead, that he made ‘‘a great feast in his own house.’’ To this 
he invited his former colleagues, and Christ with His disciples. It 
was a happy gesture, and his fellow tax-gatherers no doubt learned 
a very consoling lesson from our Lord’s answer to the Pharisees 
on that occasion: “I came not to call the just, but sinners.” 


In the Epistle of the Mass we find a description of the four 
living creatures seen in a vision by the prophet Ezechiel: the face 
of a man, the face of a lion, the face of an ox, and the face of 
an eagle. These have always been regarded as the symbols of the 
four evangelists, St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. Mark, and St. John 
respectively. St. Matthew is represented by the face of a man be- 
cause he begins his Gospel with the Messianic lineage from which 
Christ sprang as man. It is in this Gospel of St. Matthew that 
we learn to know the evangelist’s inspired wisdom (Introit), his 
apostolic zeal and noble teaching (Offertory). It was his farewell 
message to the Jews, proving to them from the teachings and 
miracles of Christ that Christ was truly the Messiah, even though 
they rejected Him. 


The legend in the Breviary lessons tells us that he was sent 
to Ethiopia where he was martyred. His body was later (954) 
brought to Salerno, southeast of Naples in Italy, where Gregory 
VII erected a large cathedral in his honor, and where even today 
his name is held in highest honor and his feast celebrated each 
year with great devotion and solemnity. 
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Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost (September 28) 


As on the other Sundays after Pentecost, so also today does 
Mother Church employ her usual prayer method for instructing 
the faithful in the great truths which govern the Christian life. 
The Mass for today might, in fact, be called an outstanding object 
lesson on the building up in general of the supernatural life of the 
soul, and on strengthening the spiritual edifice of the soul. 

The foundation of this structure must be rooted deeply in 
humility. Humility is a virtue which checks all inordinate self- 
esteem and gives man a just and true estimation of himself. But 
it principally causes man to subject himself to God and acknow- 
ledge that all good comes from God. In this respect humility is 
very necessary for removing pride, the source of all sin and the 
one great obstacle to the workings of divine grace. Hence it is 
that God so readily grants the prayers of the humble but is deaf 
to those of the proud. In the second part of the Gospel this great 
Christian principle, of which the pagans were ignorant, is set forth 
in the well known words: “Every one that exalteth himself shall 
be humbled, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
Humility is absolutely necessary for entering the Kingdom of God. 
It is therefore also necessary for grounding our Christian life deep- 
ly and firmly. St. Augustine points this out when he says in con- 
nection with humility: ‘““Would you erect a building lofty and 
secure? Begin by digging the foundation deep and wide.’’ He has 
reference to the supernatural life of the soul, which must first be 
freed from all mortal infirmities and firmly grounded before it 
can be made strong. 

In the Introit for today we stand before God with deep 
feelings of humility and cry to Him for mercy in imitation of the 
man afflicted with the dropsy pleading to Jesus to be cured, as 
the Gospel indicates. Dropsy is taken by many of the Fathers as 
a figure of pride. Putting off pride and the hypocritical formalism 
of the Pharisees who were ever contending among themselves for 
the higher places in life, we acknowledge our weakness and in- 
firmity, and beg the divine Physician to heal our sick souls of 
their many spiritual ailments. The one great disorder, original 
sin, with which we came into this world, He already removed 
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from our souls in Baptism. But we are still ‘‘needy and poor’ 
(Introit) and have constant need for His services. To obtain these, 
we must approach Him with humble and contrite hearts. 

We do this in the Collect of the Mass, asking God that His 
grace may ‘“‘precede and follow us and make us always intent upon 
good works.” As a reward for humility God will cure us with His 
grace, and if we continue in humility by truly subjecting ourselves 
to Him in all things, His grace will continue to strengthen and 
fortify us. 

Before God and in the Christian life, not bodily but spiri- 
tual strength counts most. Regardless of bodily weakness or health, 
we can always, with the grace of God, be strong of spirit. This is 
the theme of the Epistle. Just as St. Paul reminded the Ephesians 
so the Church today in the Epistle reminds us to be strong in- 
wardly and points out the advantages of spiritual firmness. The 
faith of Christ will then dwell in our hearts. Our faith will be 
rooted in charity and good works (Collect), for otherwise it 
would be of little avail. We shall be filled with the fullness of 
God, the grace of God, in which alone we are to place our hope 
for attaining salvation. Having therefore built upon the rock bot- 
tom foundations of humility we must seek in grace the strength 
and beauty necessary to maintain the parts of our entire super- 
natural organism in harmony with themselves and with God. 


ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 



























CORPUS CHRISTI IN ST. ANDRA 


N that dim recess of memory, where dwell fragments 
of better sermons, and impressions of books once 
read, Catholics treasure pictures of the great civic 
demonstrations of the faith once so commonly ob- 
taining. Thus American Catholics are dimly con- 
scious, for instance, that the Corpus Christi procession was once 
one of the most beloved, most elaborate, and most inspiring fea- 
tures of the entire Church year. That it remains so to this day in 
surroundings wholly Catholic is not only interesting to us, but 
immeasurably gratifying. More and more, and ever more and more, 
we hope, will the Catholic tone and spirit penetrate American civic 
life. More and more must the sanctifying beauty of Catholic ritual 
hallow our civilization, and fulfill its destiny of being the channel 
of our common homage to Jesus Christ the King. Now there are 
places where the Corpus Christi procession means nothing less than 
a whole-souled demonstration, by all the people, of faith and 
hope and love for the divine personality of Christ under the 
Eucharistic veils. Such a place is St. Andra. 


St. Andra 


In the heart of the Carinthian Alps of southern Austria, and 
as the chief settlement in the small Lavant Valley, lies this village 
of St. Andra. It embraces at most around eight hundred souls, 
but is ringed about by smaller dependent hamlets and innumer- 
able tiny farms, so that its parochial register counts over two 
thousand in all. Passing beneath an archway on entering St. 
Andra, the visitor’s eye is caught by an inscription recording that 
this community, as such, has a history traceable back to the year 
980, and that it was officially recognized as a city in the year 
1376. The principal street may be said to be a double row of 
houses that tries in vain to connect two churches, which are about 
a quarter of a mile apart. Now St. Andra was long the seat of a 
bishopric, and its older (parish) church is rather crowded with 
the tombs of former bishops, and with the choir-stalls of former 
Augustinian monks. Came a Renaissance bishop once upon a time, 
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with the most laudable feeling that the people should be able to 
see quite clearly what goes forward in the sanctuary. This resulted 
in the erection of a new ‘“‘cathedral’’ a few “‘squares’’ away. But 
St. Andra, somehow, could not maintain episcopal rank, and the 
two cathedrals dream of long departed glories. Such was St. Andra 
centuries ago, and such is St. Andra today. No place in the village 
is a stone’s throw from the fields, and the life of the people is 
literally very close to the soil. Breakfast, for instance, is served at 
five o'clock in the winter months, because then there is not much 
outdoor work to be done. But the same meal in the spring and 
summer and autumn months is served at four. With the dawn 
men and women are busy in the fields, and work side by side at 
all the tasks of farming until evening. A hard life, one thinks, but 
these people seem happy, and mindful, too, that this life is but a 
preparation for the true one to come. If there is little room in this 
stern round of duties for the pleasures of the world, there is also, 
it has been made clear by several months of residence, small room 
for discontent. 


In Gala Attire 


Now St. Andra has held the Corpus Christi procession about 
six hundred times, for this procession, originating at St. Gereon’s 
church, Cologne, in 1279, was soon quite common among the 
German peoples. It may surely be assumed to have been taken up 
here by 1328. The period is long enough to have brought to 
light the full possibilities of a Eucharistic procession. On the Mon- 
day preceding the feast I noted people gathering fragrant cedar 
branches; in one place I saw a merry group weaving these into 
garlands. Next day one again saw the women in the hills gather- 
ing evergreens and flowers. Early on Wednesday morning I saw 
a huge wagonload of young birch trees, freshly cut, being hauled 
into town. Later I saw an old man with an ax pointing the trunks 
of these. Others spoke of having encountered children scouring the 
hills for flowers. If any in the valley had forgotten of the mor- 
row’s festival, they were quite forcibly reminded that evening by 
the frequent firing of a small cannon and the crashing peals of the 
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several bells of both the churches. But as yet there were no signs 
of preparation on the streets. 

What a change greeted the eye next morning! The route of 
the procession through the village streets was lined on both sides 
with innumerable young birch trees, driven into the ground, and 
set, in the rows, about two yards apart. At the bases of the trees, 
a ringlet of leaves had been carefully arranged, and over this were 
flowers. The lower windows of the houses were darkened. The 
upper ones presented one of the most interesting and most ap- 
pealing elements of the general transformation. Every window 
displayed some statuette, or religious picture, or a crucifix. These 
sacred objects were adorned with wreaths and streamers, and before 
them stood bouquets. In very many, also, lighted candles were set 
up. Here and there, but rarely, for these people are quite poor, 
one noted a bit of fine fabric hanging down from the windows. 
An American street for such an occasion would have flown a 
thousand flags, and fluttered with bolts of bunting. Here the deco- 
rations were dominated by garlanded pictures of the Sacred Heart, 
of the Madonna, of St. Joseph, of the Guardian Angels, and by 
crucifixes, statuettes, lighted candles, and everywhere the beauty of 
flowers and the fragrance of cut cedar. Long before the hour for 
the Solemn Mass, eight o’clock, crowds were gathering, and groups 
of white-clad children were hurrying to appointed places. Bells 
were almost incessantly ringing, and the cannon was, after its 
own fashion, energetically ‘‘blessing the Lord.”’ 


Pageantry for Christ 


Solemn Mass was over before nine, and the procession was 
not long in getting under way. In the vanguard, fittingly, were 
the children. Little boys, all in white, marched on ahead, and 
proudly carried staffs on which were bound small sheaves of (imi- 
tation) wheat. Then came little girls, a whole army of them, 
robed in white, with flowing veils and crowns of flowers. Nearly 
all were carrying something. Here and there were minor princesses, 
so to speak, carrying silken cushions, on which one saw here a 
lamb, there a crown of thorns, there bunches of grapes and spears 
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of wheat. These cushion-bearers each had attendants to carry the 
ends of long ribbons pendant from the precious cushions. Of 
course the cross was there, flanked by the candle-bearing acolytes. 
Then there were all manners of banners and flags. In fact, nearly 
every group carried some sort of decorated banner, and a beautiful 
feature of the several Benedictions en route was the dipping of all 
the banners. The men’s sodality marched with their director. The 
womens’ sodalities were there too, headed by their officers, and 
marked out by their sodality-ribbons and medals. Side by side 
marched women in the smart modes of the Viennese shops and 
women in the plainest homespun, and for whom a large handker- 
chief served as a hat. Even more unmindful of the passing fashions 
were the Sisters, the teachers in a local school. The volunteer fire- 
men of all the parish were there in uniforms never intended to be 
worn near or at a fire: flashing helmets, broad red shoulder-sashes, 
and the rest. There were even more striking uniforms in the small 
military contingent, and bright sabers flashed constant answers to 
the nodding of helmet-plumes. The village band, however, boasts 
neither uniforms nor drum major. For all that it marched proudly 
on, grouped around the bass drum, which was mounted on wheels 
and drawn by a barefoot boy. Near the band marched the mixed 
choirs of the parish church. 


A long row of Jesuit brothers and novices, all in surplices and 
bearing candles, preceded some twenty-four priests in white Mass 
vestments. (This large number of priests is explained by the pres- 
ence in St. Andra of a large Jesuit community). There were the 
fuming thuribles, and the red-robed attendants carrying reserves 
of charcoal and incense. Two altar boys carried sets of triple bells, 
which they constantly sounded. Six baby girls, the flower-girls, 
took their places in the lines. One, two, three, four, five little 
steps, a turn, a curtsey, and six tiny hands flung flowers before 
the King. Again five dainty steps, the turn, the curtsey, the scat- 
tering of the fragrant blossoms. These were the official flower- 
girls, so to speak, for along the lines knelt mothers holding their 
tiny children, the fairest flowerlets of the hearth, and every tot 
was holding his or her moiety of flowers to be offered the God 
who was born in Bethlehem. Under the canopy marched four 
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deacons, and the celebrant holding the monstrance. So Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom the day’s Office had saluted with the cry, “Christ 
the King and Ruler of the Nations,’’ passed out into the humble 
streets of St. Andra, just as, in the days of His mortality, He 
might have passed along the streets of Capharnaum or Bethsaida. 
The band struck up, the bells of both churches were ringing as 
though every stroke would crack them, the cannon was “‘puffing.”’ 
The bright, clear sunlight silvered on the leaves of the quaking 
birches, and all but glowed on their white boles. The people, 
crowding the roadway, knelt in reverence till the Blessed Sacra- 
ment passed, then fell into line behind. These were the older 
people for the most part, and as they marched along, the prayers 
of the rosary rose to their lips. As far as one could see there was 
no one leading this vocal prayer, but that was no hindrance. Quite 
the contrary, it allowed everyone scope for individual expression. 
One may as well admit right off, that, besides this rivalry between 
the vocal praying and the playing of the band, there were at times 
the simultaneous singing of the choir, or of the children, the 
ringing of the bells, the sharp reports of the accompanying can- 
non, and the occasional crying of babies. Who can doubt that, in 
the ear of Him for whom it was intended, it blended “‘like a 
concert of musical instruments, each different, but concurring in 
a sweet harmony’’? 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 


In and around St. Andra there is no lack of wayside shrines, 
some of them quite elaborate affairs. It was not long before the 
marching ranks had drawn up before one of these, profusely deco- 
rated, and herein the Blessed Sacrament was placed for a while. 
Then, with the same lavish accompaniment of ceremonial as at 
Solemn Mass, one of the deacons began to chant the opening 
passage of St. Matthew's version of the Good Tidings: ‘“The 
book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son 
of Abraham... .”” Then followed a special form of Benediction, 
in which the blessing of the fields was stressed. The ranks fell 
into line, very orderly, and the procession was again in motion. 
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Out in the open fields we were now, marching along a grass- 
covered road between seas of billowing grain. The village streets 
had put on beauty for the day, but these surroundings had no need 
to seek unaccustomed adornment for the passing of Christ. ““Behold 
the lilies of the field . . . Not even Solomon in all his glory was 
arrayed as one of these.” 

Again we had come to pause before a chosen shrine. Again 
we knelt on a carpet of new-mown grass patterned with daisies 
and buttercups. Again we had stood to honor the words of the 
sacred Gospel: “‘The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God...” and that stirring cry of John in the wilderness, 
with which St. Mark begins his Evangel. Again we had knelt for 
reiterated blessings at the hands of Him on whom the Spirit de- 
scended at His baptism in the Jordan. 

The sun was climbing higher and higher and beating ever 
more directly on the throng. The air, too, was becoming quite 
sultry, and over the mountaintops that hem in the valley, ominous 
cloud-banks were in evidence . . . The roadway now passed the 
graveyard, the large central crucifix of which was garlanded for 
the occasion .. . 

The third altar of Benediction was a shrine in the village, 
not far from the second church. This time we listened to the 
chanted story of Zachary and the angel, which adorns the opening 
of St. Luke’s testimony to Him who was in our midst. The little 
curtseying flower-girls were quite near the writer at this pause. He 
could not help noting how they drooped for sheer weariness, and 
anxiously looked at the skies, for the sun was hidden now, and 
vagrant puffs of rain-scented wind fanned the cheek. But the little 
tots refilled their baskets and made ready for the remainder of the 
way. As before, the blessings over, the procession moved along. 

The sun broke through the clouds as the fourth altar of 
Benediction was approached. This had been erected in the cente: 
of the village, at the portals of what was once the bishop's palace 
and now serves as the Jesuit College. Here again similar chants 
for serene weather and goodly harvests: again the repeated incen- 
sations. Then over the heads of that vast throng sounded those 
soul-stirring words: ‘‘In the beginning was the Word . . . the 
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were made by Him... . In Him was life... 


in the darkness . 


Christi procession was over. 


During the noon-hour came the threatened downpour. 


Munich 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


The Church through her Iit- 
urgy tenders to the Lord the 
noblest and best that nature 
and art are able to produce. 
Applied to liturgical prayer, 
this forces one to admit that 
song is the noblest and most 
perfect expression of thought. 
It is the festal attire of the 
word. Clearly, this is most fit- 
ting for the solemn liturgical 
service. 

—ABBOT SAUTER. 


CORPUS CHRISTI IN ST. ANDRA 


Word was with God, and the Word was God. . . All things 
the light shineth 
. the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
us.’’ And yet again the Word made flesh, of whose fullness we 
had all received, lifted up His hands in benediction. In a few 
minutes the church was reentered, and the two hours’ Corpus 














TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? 


HEN our Lord first revealed His will to make His 
flesh and His blood, by sacrifice, the supernatural 
sustenance of mankind, many of His disciples took 
His words as a hard saying, and walked no mere with 
Him. Their defection, as we know, did not move our 

Lord to modify His promise in the slightest degree. On the con- 

trary, He bade His Apostles go also if they were unwilling to 

accept His word just as He gave it. To this challenge St. Peter 
replied for all: Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life... 





If we were asked why we feel constrained to go on praying 
all through the length of our earthly days, whether things go well 
or ill, we should have to answer with words like those of St. 
Peter at Capharnaum. For prayer is a going to God in thought 
and desire to show Him due honor and to thank Him; and since 
His perfection and His bounty are without end or measure, our 
recognition of His sovereign excellence must needs be unceasing. 
Besides, prayer is a going to our only Hope. To leave off praying 
would be to go away from Him; and to whom shall we go? 
None of His creatures can take His place. Keeping to prayer must 
be the prime necessity of the thinking creature's life. It is not 
surprising, then, that our Lord should have commanded and ex- 
tolled and rewarded persistence in prayer. 


But more precious than any blessing of His upon prayer in 
others is the example of His own constancy in praying as Head of 
a fallen race. How He prayed in the desert, on the mountain-top, 
in the Temple, at the table of the Last Supper, in the Garden of 
the Agony, and on the Cross is no doubt familiar to all who 
know the gospel story. His followers surrendered to the power of 
His example as they came under the influence of His grace. It was 
taken for granted from the beginning that a disciple of Christ 
should be steadfast in prayer. Surely this quality of persistence 
must have its appropriate mode of expression in the Church's sys- 
tem of liturgical prayer. 
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TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? 


It would be worse than a mistake to assume any opposition 
between the religion of the New Law and that ef the Old. Our 
Lord said that He came not to destroy but to fulfill. To the in- 
spired Apostle of the Gentiles, the Christian community was the 
Israel of God, the unbelieving Jews being Israel according to the 
flesh. In the Apocalypse, the twelve Apostles and the twelve Patri- 
archs are mingled as a unit in the twenty-four elders that sur- 
round the Throne; and if each of the City’s twelve foundations 
bears the name of an Apostle, each of its twelve gates is marked 
with the name of one among the twelve tribes of Israel. Only 
heretics like Marcion repudiated their connexion with the Old 
Dispensation. The Church gloried in it. The more ancient a litur- 
gical formula, the more of the Old Testament is to be found in 
its composition. 

Our Mass form is fashioned to a great extent after the ritual 
of the Paschal supper and that of the ordinary Sabbath service 
of the Synagogue, in both of which responsive chants and prayers 
figured very prominently. The Psalter of David was taken over 
in its entirety by the followers of Christ, and cherished as God's 
own book of prayer. In that collection of sacred song, Psalm 135 
stood out with special distinction as including a responsive re- 
frain in every verse. It was undoubtedly recited or sung at the 
Last Supper, our Lord leading and the Apostles answering with 
the refrain. Other psalms (e. g., 117 and 113) have, though less 
noticeably, the same form. The Canticle of the Three Children 
(Daniel 3, 52) is a perfect litany of praise. With these precedents, 
it is not strange that responsive psalmody should have become a 
most popular form of devotion in the early Church. No less nat- 
ural was it that in time petition for the manifold wants of re- 
deemed mankind should have taken the form best suited to make 
its chain of recurrent supplications an exercise in ‘prayer with- 
out ceasing.’ 

In the liturgical section of the Apostolic Constitutions (3d 
century?), the deacon is directed, at the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist, to propose a great many intercessory prayers to each of which 
the people are to answer: “‘Lord, have mercy’’ (Bk. 8. 2, 6). 
The same is enjoined, with better order, in the Liturgy of St. 
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James and the other primitive liturgies of the East. In the fourth 
century a pilgrim from Gaul (or Spain) reports that in Jerusalem, 
“one of the deacons makes the customary commemoration of indi- 
viduals one by one; and as the deacon pronounces each name, 
many little boys who are always standing by . . . answer: Kyrie 
eleyson, (sic) or as we say: Miserere Domine.’” From St. Augus- 
tine’s mention of ‘‘the united prayer led by the deacon’s voice,”’ 
one might lawfully infer that some sort of litany was part of the 
Mass in Africa when he wrote. 


In the year 520, the Council of Vasio (in Gaul) issued the 
following decree: ‘‘Since in the Apostolic See, as also in all the 
provinces of the East and in Italy, a most pleasing and salutary 
custom has been introduced of saying Kyrie eleison with great in- 
sistence and devotion, it seems good to us also that this holy cus- 
tom be introduced at Matins, at Mass, and at Vespers.’’ Toward 
the end of the same century, a letter from St. Gregory the Great 
to John of Syracuse records a tendency to reduce the Litany to 
the fragmentary form it now has in the Mass. “We neither have 
said nor say Kyrie eletson,’’ he wrote, “‘as it is said by the Greeks. 
Among the Greeks all say it together, with us it is said by clerics 
and answered by the people, and we say Christe eleison as many 
times, which is not the custom among the Greeks. Moreover, in 
daily Masses some things usually said are left out by us. We say 
only Kyrie eletson and Christe eleison so that we may dwell longer 
on those words of prayer (Ep. 9).”’ 


The Saint’s words are worth looking into. He is at pains 
to show that the Roman Church is not imitating the Greeks. 
Kyrie eleison (or its Latin equivalent) as a litany response had 
probably been said throughout Christendom long before the sixth 
century, but there had been in the course of time a local develop- 
ment in the Church of Rome, and thence elsewhere in the West. 
The original manner was to say the Kyrie as we say: ‘Lord, 
deliver us,’ in the various litanies today. At Rome it came to be 
used by itself. But why in Greek? 


1 Ig this explanatory remark evidence that the Eastern litany had its counter- 
part in the West before the end of the fourth century? 
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TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? 


Medieval expositors and their modern heirs advance the pious 
but fanciful explanation that the Church uses Greek and Hebrew 
with Latin in the Mass because the title on the Cross was written 
in those three languages. The Church might have had such a 
purpose, but in that event we should expect to find evidence of 
it in the records. Everything points the other way. The Hebrew 
words that are to be found in the Mass came into Christian 
literature unaltered because they were exempted from translation 
in the Greek and the Latin versions of the Bible. Our little relic 
of the Litany is the only bit of Greek now included in the Order 
of the Mass. It is there not for any mystical reason, but presumably 
because the Greek imperial deputy and his court dominated the 
life of Rome in St. Gregory’s day. Besides, the Saint had served 
as papal legate at Constantinople. The response had indeed come 
from the East in a Greek original, but it would no doubt have 
been latinized with the rest of the Liturgy were it not for the 
Byzantine colony in Rome. The Lessons and the baptismal Creed 
were recited or chanted in Greek out of deference to the ruling 
power, though there is now no trace of that custom except in the 
bilingual lessons of the Papal Mass, St. Gregory’s letter would in- 
dicate that he was on his defence in the matter of yielding to 
Greek influence. 

The Saint points out that Christe eleison was said in Rome 
as many times as Kyrie eleison, apparently in simple alternation; 
and so it continued to be said or sung until the eighth century, 
when it was cast in its present Trinitarian mold. It is obvious, 
then, that Christe eletson was not an invocation of our Lord as 
the Second Person of the Trinity, but as the one Mediator between 
God and man. God, the Lord of all, was besought as the ultimate 
object of hope, and ‘the man Christ Jesus,’ the divine Priest, as 
the new and living Way. The disputes that troubled the Church 
concerning the Trinity and the Incarnation, and which were pro- 
longed and embittered in the West by the Arianism of the triumph- 
ant barbarians, caused many a formula to be revised so that it 
would profess in some way the contested truth. 

How the Mass litany came to be reduced to a mere repetition 
of the responsive cry for divine assistance is clearly set forth in St. 
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Gregory's own words. On more solemn occasions the full litany 
with its varying clauses and final collects was stiil to be said as it 
is now on Easter eve, the vigil of Pentecost, and during the Mass 
of Ordination. There is wisdom in the holy Pope's decision that, 
when it is found expedient to give time to one part of the Mass, 
something else should be omitted. If his judgment had been fol- 
lowed consistently through the ages, certain liturgical overgrowths 
would not now be marked for the pruning zeal of another 
Pius X. 

_ The grouping of the litany invocations into three sets of 
three shows a purpose to recognize in God a mystery of trinity 
in unity. It is doubtful, however, if the first three are to be taken 
as addressed exclusively to God the Father, the second three to 
God the Son, and the rest to God the Holy Ghost. It is not the 
way of the Church thus to set off the divine Persons from one 
another as separate objects of veneration.’ In the ordinary litanies 
we have a separate invocation of each Person, but these are gathered 
together in a fourth and unifying invocation: “Holy Trinity, one 
God,’’ which is never omitted. If it be said that the truth of God's 
unity is asserted in the tripling of the address to each Person, one 
must observe that such a device is altogether too vague and indi 
rect to make the Mass litany a prayer to the Trinity as such 
Moreover, the invocations directed to the Father would be of ex- 
actly the same form as those considered proper to the Holy Ghost, 
a phenomenon for which there is no parallel in the liturgical pray 


er of the Church. 


The thought of assigning each ternary group to a divine Per- 
son came first, it would seem, to the liturgical fanciers of the Mid 
dle Ages. The composers of the tropes, or farciturae (provided to 
make the Oriental neums of the chant easier to Western throats and 
Western ears), fell in with that pious thought. It was no business 
of theirs to dissent from the savants of their day. These latter did 
not reckon with the facts of history but with the possibilities of 
symbolism. They dealt with the Liturgy as holy men like St. 
Bernard did with the Scriptures, letting fancy roam where it 





1 Leo XIII: Encyclical letter, Divinum illud. 
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would within the accepted teaching of the Church. It is better 
for us to form our judgment according to the witness of history 
and the evidence of the text itself than to be influenced by the 
discarded tropes. 


The invocations of our Mass litany recognize the mystery of 
one God in three Persons only by a material arrangement of 
prayers directed, in each of six invocations, to the Deity without 
distinction of person, and in three to the Son of God as the Angel 
of the great counsel, the everlasting Priest. The triple Christe 
eleison is set in between the other two ternae in such a way as 
to make the thoughtful and well instructed worshiper advert at 
once to the interrelation of the three Persons as revealed to us. At 
the same time, each prayer group suggestive of a distinct Person 
is made up of three prayers, all exactly alike, by which we are 
reminded, that the three divine Persons are in one another indis- 
solubly and eternally, relatively distinct but essentially identical. 
The bliss of heaven will be to gaze with understanding vision 
into that Abyss of perfection. So, good reader, from your toil in 
reading what is written here, lay up merit for that happy day. 


As regards the divine Son of Man, we have His own word 
that the Father is in Him, and that the Spirit of the Father is His 
Spirit also and the cause of all His wonderful works. The three- 
fold Christe professes that the undivided Trinity accomplishes 
our redemption in and through the sacred Humanity of the Son. 
Chrough the mystery of our Lord’s coming in the flesh the Church 
appeals to the One who is, in some way understocd only by Him- 
self, a Unit that is Three. As such He is the end of all things; 
the only necessary relation of anyone or anything is to Him and 
to Him alone. He alone is the answer to the question that must 
sooner or later arise in every serious mind as it did in the mind 
of St. Peter: To whom shall we go? No one else is able to make 
a promise of eternal life that is certain to come true. 


Every soul must recognize, now in docile confidence or here- 
after in despairing bitterness, that God alone suffices, and only He. 
In all ages, that truth has found utterance in the words of our 
Litany: “‘Lord, have mercy!’’ What is this mercy, hailed by 
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the inspired writers as the sum total of all blessings? Now- 
adays the word mercy is wrongly restricted to forgiveness, 
clearance from guilt or penalty, restoration to a position of favor 
forfeited by wilful transgression. But that falls far short of what 
the word had meant to God’s people all through the course of 
sacred history. 


Eleison (rather eleeson, from eleeow) is not an uncommon 
word in the Greek version of the Old Testament, made before the 
Church began. It was used for a Hebrew word intended to de- 
scribe the essential goodness of God as active in favor of all who 
need His loving care. On that account we find it often with a 
word signifying faithfulness or dependability—or as we have it in 
the English version, truth—the combination teaching that we can 
always depend upon a benevolence in God that is like (but in 
finitely above) the practical sympathy or compassion of generous, 
kindly souls. God’s willingness to enter into our difficulties in 
order to save us is revealed in a manner beyond all anticipation 
in the mystery that was the Passion and is the Mass. We have 
not a highpriest who cannot have compassion on our infirmities, 
but one tried in all things as we are, yet without sin. And the 
inspired Apostle continues: Let us go, therefore, with confidence 
to the Throne of grace; that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need.’ That is what the Church is training 
us to do in the Litany of the Mass. We go to the triune God 
through Christ in our repeated cry for help. “‘Have mercy on us,” 
means ‘‘be good to us.”’ 


Back of our insistence is the thought of St. Peter when our 
Lord challenged him and the rest of the Twelve to leave Him if 
they would not accept the promise that is realized in every Mass. 
It was the same conviction that urged the woman of Canaan to 
press her entreaty in the face of a seeming rebuff, and made the 
blind men of Jericho unwilling to leave off crying: Jesus, Son 
of David, have mercy on me. They knew by faith that He would 
not fail them, and that He alone could give what they were sore 
in need of. Our Lord blessed those who clung to Him in earnest 


1 Heb. 4, 15f. 
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prayer and would not let Him go. That is the disposition ex- 
pressed in the repeated invocation of every litany. In the Mass, 
therefore, the ninefold cry for mercy is the classic type of unre- 
mitting prayer. The Agnus Det and the Domine non sum dignus 
came later into the holy rite and serve their own special purposes. 
In the Litany we wrestle with the almighty love of God, and the 
power that could annihilate us yields to us because we hold to 
Him in the darkness of earth’s dangerous night, and will not let 
Him go until He bless us at the break of dawn, the endless dawn 
when the Daystar rises in the faithful heart to set no more forever. 

Perseverance is the quality in prayer that seems to include all 
else that God requires. Desire of the good—earnest, sustained desire 
—is the soul of prayer. “‘If only you desire that rest above, you 
cease not to pray. If you wish to pray without ceasing, then desire 
without ceasing. Your continual desire is your continual prayer” 
(S. Aug., in Ps. 37). If, as St. Gregory says, the worth of a good 
work lies in perseverance, that must be especially true of prayer, 
since prayer is the noblest and the most necessary of human acts. 
No desire that is sincere and steadfast can remain quiescent in the 
depths of the spirit. It is sure to break out through every faculty 
of our dual nature. Even God's essential Son besought our salva- 
tion not only with the longing of a human heart, but with a 
strong cry and tears. For that holy vehemence in us, the Litany 
is the consecrated and fully adapted mode of utterance. It exer- 
cises our whole being in the reaching out of an enlightened will 
toward life in God. 


RICHARD E. POWER 
Springfield, Mass. 











OUR RUNNING HEAD DESIGNS 


NE of the minor new features found in volume four 
of Orate Fratres is the use of two running head de- 
signs. Both of these, the ORATE FRATRES design 
and the APOSTOLATE design, have the rising, re- 
splendent sun as their background. 

In the Church’s liturgy the sun is the symbol of Christ. 
Christ is to our supernatural life what the sun is to nature. 

The sun is the center of the planetary system in which we 
live and move through space. The relation of the earth to the sun 
from month to month decides the succession of the seasons of the 
year. The changing heat and light of each single day is determined 
by the relative position of the surface areas of the earth to the 
sun, as the earth takes its daily spin around its axis. Both the 
seasons of the year and the temperature of day and night are de- 
cisive in determining the growth of life on earth. 

The sun can be called the natural giver of life to animals 
and plants. The human species knows how to appreciate the thera- 
peutic value of the smiling rays of the sun. And the lowly potato 
shoot, sprouting out of due time in some dark cellar, will use its 
puny strength to crawl out to where a dart of sunlight pierces 
through some cranny in the foundation wall. It too knows that 
the sun is its light and life. The sunflower in charming gratitude 
beams its smiling face on the sun from early morning to the fading 
dusk of evening. Does it, too, know that the sun is not only the 
light of its joy, but also its very life? Does it know that when 
the sunlight shines on plant and flower there is a mysterious energy 
flowing from the sun and entering the plants, there to further the 
process of life and growth? Without the sun, there is no life for 
the sunflower, and hence no truth. Verily is the sun its very way 
and truth and life. 

Christ is for us the Sun of eternal justice. ‘‘O rising orb, 
splendor of eternal light, sun of justice’’-—thus one of the Major 
Antiphons greets the Christ who is about to appear on Christmas 
day in the midst of the dark season of winter, in the midst of the 
wintriest of nights, to bring light and life into the world. And in 
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the daily Office do we not at the rising of the sun greet Christ 
with the sublime canticle of the Benedictus, since with the dawn 
of day there is rising anew upon us the Sun of eternal Redemp- 
tion? ““To enlighten them that sit in darkness, and the shadow of 
death: to direct our feet in the way of peace!’’ Read the hymns 
of Lauds and note how completely the Church sees in the sun the 
symbol of the supernatural Sun of Justice.’ 

How right and true this is, and how rich in-meaning and 
inspiration! For is not Christ the focal center of the life of the 
Church, of our life as members of His mystic body? And must 
not our whole lives revolve about Christ even as the earth in her 
yearly and daily route revolves about the sun? Nay, Christ is in- 
deed our all, and like the humble sunflower we must keep our 
thoughts facing Christ; not merely in order that we may thus 
reflect back upon Him His own smile of joy, but that like our 
lowly model we may constantly drink from Him the very energies 
of the life by which we live. Christ is our all, the beginning and 
end of all. ‘“‘All things were made by Him, and without Him was 
made nothing that was made.’’ No note is more recurrent in the 
liturgy than the sublime truth that we receive all light and life 
“through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ Without Him we cannot so 
much as lift-a finger to God; but with Him we can share in the 
ineffable “‘sacrifice of praise’ that is the Mass, and pray with the 
priest the sublime closing words of the Canon: ““Through Him, 
and with Him, and in Him, is to Thee, God the Father Almighty, 
in the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honor and glory.’’ What won- 
der that the early Christians by preference looked to the East, to 
the rising sun, when they directed their prayers towards Heaven, 
and that they so often built their churches facing the saving East! 

In the ORATE FRATRES design we have the altar of 
Christ against the background of the rising sun. It is the altar 
of Christ and therefore carries the monogram of Christ, made up of 


the J and the X, initials of the old Greek words for Jesus Christ, 


1K. g., the hymn for Wednesday begins: 


“Day is breaking, dawn is bright: 
ilence, vain shadows of the night! 
Mists that dim our mortal sight, 
Christ is come! Depart!” 


(Text from Britt, The Hymns of the Breviary and Missal.) 
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IHCOUC XRICTOC. It is the altar of Christ, for on it is con- 
stantly renewed the sublime Sacrifice of Christ, so that we may day 
for day until the end of time have share in its saving action. It is 
the altar of Christ; and Christ himself, in the person of His repre- 
sentative, the consecrated priest of the Church, makes the ineffable 
Sacrifice of Calvary be present on the altar. Through the mouth 
of the priest, Christ himself addresses to us the words that stand 
out boldly in the design, between the altar and us: ORATE 
FRATRES. 

“Pray, Brethren,’’ says the voice divine, ‘‘that my sacrifice 
and yours may become acceptable to God the Father almighty!” 
It is the voice of Christ addressing us from the altar with the same 
ardent accent in which He addressed the Apostles at the first sacri- 
fice of the Mass: ‘‘With desire I have desired to eat this Pasch 
with you” (Luke 22, 15). Orate Fratres! May we ever heed this 
voice of love calling on us to take our part in the heritage so 
dearly bought for us. May it never be said of us: ““They have ears 
but they hear not: neither is there any breath in their mouths’ 
(Ps. 134, 17). May Christ never have to add for us the words: 
“What? Could you not watch one hour with me?’ (Matth. 
26, 41). 

In the design of THE APOSTOLATE we see the chalice 
of Christ’s Sacrifice against the background of the ever-rising sun. 
It is an ever-rising sun, for every day brings to us anew the fruits 
of the Redemption, and every day calls for further individual 
and collective growth in the body mystic of Christ, until the day 
when we shall “‘meet into the unity of faith, and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the age of the fulness of Christ’’ (Eph. 4, 13). 

From the chalice, marked with the monogram of Christ, 
spring forth the living waters of the life of Christ. The saving 
waters of this life flow in all directions, that the life of Christ 
may spread everywhere, ‘‘that Christ may be formed in all.”” Only 
in these saving waters is there true life; apart from them there is 
nought but death. The life that is in them is none other than 
the divine life of Christ, that holy transformation by which we 
constantly put off more effectively the old man of sin, and put 
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on more completely the new man Christ. In them we breathe 
not so much our own life but the very life of Christ; we become 
other Christs, and can say with St. Paul: ‘I live, now not I; 
but Christ liveth in me’’ (Gal. 2, 20). 

Christ lives in us, and we are other Christs! Christ was in 
earliest Christian days the great IXTHUS.* We must be like lit- 
tle fishes living in the saving waters of the Christ-life. And the 
true apostolate—is it not the ever greater gathering of men into 
the nets of the divine Fisher of men? ‘““That Christ may be formed 
in all’’—that all may become as little fishes of Christ!’ 

That is the hope of the world, for it is the desire of the love 
of God. That is the hope of the world, for it is the one true life 
of the world, the one way of salvation for man. May we ever be 
as little fishes swimming in the current of Christ’s life! And may 
we ever be unswerving in the direction of our life, more firmly 
turned towards the ever-flowing source of true life than even the 
shivering compass needle is directed towards the magnet of the 
North. And may we put forth constantly our daily effort to ap- 
proach closer to the true fount of the divine life, not half-heartedly, 
not drowsily as with eyes closed, but with our eyes wide open 
and with gaze fixed unerringly on the true center whence comes 
the life of Christ! 





VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


1 The Greek letters of the word for fish (IXTHUS) are the initials of the 
phrase: “Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior.” 


2 “The kingdom of heaven is like a net cast out into the sea, and gathering 
together all kinds of fishes” (Matth. 13, 47). 











FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE USE OF FLOWERS IN THE SPIRIT OF THE LITURGY 
(Translated and adapted from Bibel und Liturgie, Aug. 1, 1929) 


PRING with its luxuriant splendor of flowers is past, 
but meadows and gardens are yet offering an abund- 
ance of flowers with which one can decorate altar 
and church. The use of flowers in the spirit of the 
liturgy may therefore still be a subject of timely 





discussion. 

First comes the basic question: what is the purpose of flowers 
in church? Are they merely for decoration? That would not be 
entirely proper. Decorations for divine service must always typify 
an idea, must be a religious symbol. Flowers in church should not 
only give pleasure to the eye but should possess an import for 
the soul. The flower on the altar has preeminently the character 
of a similitude. As such one can actually provide a biblical basis 
for the use, and even for the necessity, of floral decorations. For 
our present purpose, however, we must enlarge the concept of 
flowers and include the entire plant kingdom. The Book of 
Psalms, for example, frequently speaks of plants and flowers in 
richly figurative language. Psalm 2 sings of the just man in the 
likeness of a tree on the water’s edge: “‘And he shall be like a tree 
which is planted near the running water, which shall bring forth 
fruit in due season. And his leaf shall not fall off.’-—‘‘The just 
shall flourish like the palm tree; he shall grow up like the cedar 
of Libanus’’ (Ps. 91).—‘‘But I as a fruitful olive tree in the 
house of God’’ (Ps. 51).—‘*Thy wife as a fruitful vine, on the 
sides of thy house; thy children as olive plants, round about thy 
table’’ (Ps. 127). Many other passages portray the just and up- 
right man in similar pictures from the plant kingdom. 

Other biblical texts concerning plants emphasize the frailty 
of mankind. ‘‘Man’s days are as grass, as the flower of the field 
so shall he flourish; for the spirit shall pass in him, and he shall 
not be; and he shall know his place no more’ (Ps. 102). Re- 
demption and eternal bliss are shown in the likeness of healthy 
grass and waving fields; for example in the Book of Jeremias: 
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“Their soul shall be as a watered garden” (ch. 31). The Book 
of Proverbs has many similar pictures. The Canticle of Canticles 
abounds with examples from the plant and flower worlds. (See the 
lessons for the feasts of the Virgin Mary.) I should like to add 
but one more text from the Old Testament: that passage in Isaias, 
namely, in which he speaks of the ‘‘flower of the root of Jesse,”’ 
and by it signifies the Redeemer. The Old Testament is thus re- 
plete with allegories gathered from the plant and flower worlds, 
and the New Testament adds more of its own. In the Sermon on 
the Mount our Lord speaks of the ‘“‘lilies of the fields.’’ Waving 
fields of grain and the districts known for their luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, such as the Lake Genesareth region, were the favorite resorts 
of our Lord. I am fond of picturing the Redeemer among flowers, 
for I am convinced that He loved them. His most beautiful para- 
bles, taken as they are from nature, show how great a friend of 
nature He was. 

Since the Old and the New Testaments speak so much of 
plants and flowers, the liturgy can not disregard them. Just as the 
Master delighted in parables and similitudes, so does the liturgy 
welcome their use especially in plant and floral decorations. We find 
this true in the early Church: the palm branch is carved into the 
roofs of the vaults of the catacombs, the olive branch is made the 
classic symbol of peace. In the Roman Churches the capitals are 
carved with rich tendrils. Most perfect examples are found in the 
cruciferous flowers of the Gothic Churches. Since architectural orna- 
mentation employs flowers and plants so profusely, should the 
use of them in their living state on the altar, as magnificent sym- 
bols and holy decorations, cause surprise? If painted and chiseled 
palms, roses, lilies, ears of grain, vines and branches have their 
place im the church, then this must be doubly appropriate for the 
living realities. The liturgy is life and loves life; it therefore de- 
sires living flowers and plants in church. Through His Redemption 
Christ freed also irrational nature from the curse of Adam. How 
can we express this truth better than by placing flowers, the most 
beautiful children of the irrational but living world, on and around 
the altars on which the realization and application of the Redemp- 
tion is daily accomplished in the holy Mass? he scanty grass 
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and mountain flowers on Golgatha once drank the Blood of their 
Creator and Redeemer. They then received a holy anointing. They 
can by right assist at the continuous Sacrifice of Golgatha as vis- 
ible representatives of the irrational world. I should like to call 
this function of flowers on the altar their deepest and truest one, 
even if their symbolic meaning appears more intimate and com- 
prehensible to the faithful. 

But flowers in church possess another import which can not 
remain unmentioned. As the sanctuary lamp continuously burns 
before the tabernacle, so do flowers bloom, as a fragrant prayer, 
before the abode of the Redeemer. Man allows them, as his repre- 
sentatives, to spend themselves entirely as oblations, just as he 
permits the oil in the sanctuary lamp to consume itself in the 
holy service of God. Regarded in that light, flowers on the altar 
acquire the character of a gift offering. If the faithful would not 
bring them so thoughtlessly, but, moved by the thought of their 
being an offering which represents themselves, would lay them on 
the altar at the Offertory, the use of flowers would receive its 
highest and most beautiful significance. They are withering there 
at the celebration of the Redemption, they die for us when Christ 
dies for us in an unbloody manner. 

Let us briefly sum up. The flowers in church have a three 
fold role: 

They are a highly expressive symbol (of virtue, of man’s 
transient life, of eternal bliss, etc.). 

They are the representatives of irrational nature at the Sacri 
fice of the Redemption. 

They are a significant offering, a vicarious dying-with-Christ 
of mankind. 

From this threefold role of flowers follow several rules for 
their proper use in church. Flowers should always be on the altar, 
not only when some one may happen to bring them. The pro- 
viding of fresh flowers for the altar should not be a secondary 
care of the pastor. As he must provide for the sanctuary lamp, so 
he should not forget the flowers with their symbolical bloom. If 
flowers are symbols, they should correspond in color with the 
liturgical season, or with the liturgical color of the day, if possible. 
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During the Easter season and on feasts of our Lord only white 
flowers (yellow only by way of exception) can be a proper sym- 
bol. The Easter season, moreover, should be characterized by spe- 
cial floral decoration. It is the Maytime of the soul, the spring of 
the spiritual life. This is indeed easier for the Romans than for 
us, who are sometimes still in the grasp of winter when Easter 
comes. But where there is love and understanding, there the of- 
fering hand of the Christian in the cold north will also provide 
flowers. The correct organization, the correct attitude, is often 
absent. But the right attitude would soon appear if the signifi- 
cance of flowers on the altar would be explained to the faithful. 
In many places the solemn feast of Pentecost occurs when the red 
peonies are blooming. The liturgy of nature should be trans- 
planted into church; it does not require much labor. It shows a 
lack of understanding to decorate the high altar at Pentecost with 
all possible colors, instead of with the symbolic red which the 
gardens offer so profusely at this time. 

Harmony between the vestments and the flowers may be 
postulated as a primary rule of liturgical floral decorations. The 
feasts of the Mother of God naturally find their symbolic import 
only in white flowers. The pure and chaste Virgin presents her- 
self in white. Nevertheless, the white floral decorations for Mary’s 
feasts permit a becoming complement. Along with the purity of 
the Mother of God appears her humility. This can be symbolically 
portrayed by blue flowers such as the forget-me-not, or the iris. 
There are certain feasts in the ecclesiastical year which may be 
given an entirely characteristic floral decoration. Oa Corpus Christi, 
for example, grape vines and ears of wheat with cornflowers and 
poppies are very fitting. The materials of the Eucharistic species 
and the flowers mingling with them on the waving fields are 
indeed the most significant ornamentation for this feast. On the 
feasts of St. Aloysius and of St. John, who was martyred for his 
chastity, nothing more fitting can be used on the altar than white 
lilies. It is just during these days that they open their royal 
calyxes. They are likewise very suitable for the feast of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, which occurs in the time of their blooming. Here 
also the dark red rose may be used as a complementary flower. 
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How fittingly it portrays the bleeding heart of Jesus! On the 
feast of All Saints a great variety of flowers may fill the altar. 
There should be, as it were, something for all the types of saints 
as in the Matins of this feast. Autumn is gayly colored and is 
still sufficiently rich with flowers so that all classes of saints can 
be honored with proper colors. 

Another day which is as yet little understood or appreciated 
is Leztare Sunday. It should not be very difficult for churches near 
the city to obtain red roses for this day. But this presupposes a 
deep liturgical understanding, and I hear the objection: ‘‘Lztare 
Sunday does not appear to me so important as to demand such 
an expense.’’ Perhaps the objector is correct. But must it neces- 
sarily be roses? Nature in northern countries offers her Lztare 
flowers in lenten colors. The violet may be used on the altar. Let 
it be a consecration of violets instead of roses. Every one of the 
faithful can bring a small boquet of them. Violets are very sym- 
bolic in their color: as flowers in Lent, they express joy, the ap- 
proaching soulful spring; as purple flowers, they express a subdued 
joy in the spirit of Lent. 

The periods without seasonal feasts (Sundays after Epiphany 
and Pentecost) need not restrict themselves to such floral decora- 
tion as harmonizes with the vestments, for then only green plants 
without flowers could be used. Again, as there is a time in the 
ecclesiastical year in which the sanctuary lamp is not kept burning, 
so there is a time in which flowers are not to decorate the altar. 
In Lent and Advent all floral decoration is to be avoided. Flowers 
can then be employed to better advantage on Lztare Sunday and 
in richer profusion on Easter. Perhaps one can state as a general 
rule that when there are black and violet vestmenis no floral deco- 
rations are used. The two are incongruous. Little intelligence is 
shown by those who permit flowers in church during Lent or who 
do not provide a great difference in the quantity and quality of 
them in the Easter season. 

If flowers on the altar are the representatives of irrational 
nature we can make some further practical deductions. In the 
grouping of the saints in the Canon of the Mass the Church has 
formed a dramatic masterpiece. Symmetry and harmony are her 
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supreme liturgical rules. These rules should also apply to the ar- 
rangement of the flowers which must be given their proper and 
fitting place on the altar. The hierarchical order of things in divine 
service must not be forgotten. With this, I believe, I have arrived 
at the most important point of my article. The altar table—the 
mensa covered by the altar linen—is not a flower table. By this 
I mean that the mensa must not disappear in a forest of vases and 
pots. When there is a platform for the candlesticks, I would never 
place flowers on the mensa. Flower vases and pots belong between 
or behind the candlesticks; that is their one proper place on the 
altar. It is likewise forbidden to make the tabernacle serve as a 
stand for pots and vases, which so often happens. 

To decorate capitals, niches, and cornices on the reredos with 
flowers is a display of bad taste. Encircling pillars, pictures, or 
even the frontal of the mensa with wreaths, resembles very much 
the decorations for balls and carnivals and should therefore not be 
done, entirely apart from the consideration that the altars gener- 
ally suffer damage from this kind of decoration. For it entails the 
use of nails and hooks, which are anything but beautiful in their 
effect once the wreaths have been removed. Flower vases should all 
be alike, and the pots should all have the same colored covers, 
the best being those that correspond to the color of the liturgical 
season. Only pots or only vases should be on the altar; to use 
both at the same time is inartistic. The candlestick platforms 
should not be covered with too many flowers. 

Where the baroque style, which has little liturgical sensitive- 
ness, has introduced the ascending and descending rows of candles, 
the same arrangement should be observed with the flowers. When 
one purchases candlesticks he should also obtain corresponding 
flower vases. There are altars, especially from the baroque period, 
which, perhaps on account of being too ornate or because they 
glitter with gold, can not well be adapted to any floral decoration. 
Naturally only one thing remains to be done: to avoid all floral 
decorations. Where there is little or no space for flowers, it is prac- 
tical to set a group of flowers or piants to the right and left of the 
mensa around two large candle-groups, or two pillars. Here the 
abundance of flowers may perhaps substitute for the quality. The 
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floral decoration must naturally follow a strictly regulated grada- 
tion, according to the classes of the feasts. One should be able to 
recognize the rank of the feasts from the quality: and quantity of 
the flowers used, the above-mentioned precautions being preserved. 

In the third place flowers are a sacrificial offering. From this 
role also certain requisites naturally follow. The most beautiful 
flowers of field and garden should decorate the altar. The faithful 
should learn to appreciate the signification of flowers as a sacrificial 
gift, and to present the prettiest roses from their gardens for the 
church. The best is not too good for the house of God. There is 
another point on which one can not speak sufficiently: artificial 
flowers must be done away with. Paper flowers and wax flowers 
are an abomination. They may fit in with the camouflage of the 
stage, but not with the holy mystery of the altar. I'wo vases of 
fresh flowers are more significant and beautiful than all imitations. 
Harmony, symmetry, and good taste must be our guiding stars 
in decorating our altars with flowers. It is the spirit of the liturgy 
that determines its laws. 

In conclusion I shall mention a little piece of practical ex- 
perience. Floral decoration in church is an eminent aid to pastoral 
care. Girls and women are especially interested in flowers, and a 
rich field of active interest on their part is therein presented. Who 
would hold that artistic decoration of the church is not a means 
of attraction for the faithful? Iwo examples will suffice to show 
how liturgical interest is awakened thereby. I explained Lztare 
Sunday to my children in school and incidentally mentioned that 
I needed fresh rose-colored flowers for the altar. What was the 
result? The children brought very many bouquets of freshly cut 
rose-colored snowdrops. How they did it, I do nct know to this 
day. I used them on the altar, of course; the children must need 
see their flowers there. It proves to us how girls delight in such 
things. A second example: I accompanied one of my best liturgical 
pupils to a church on the Monday after the fifth Sunday after 
Easter. As we came out, she asked: ‘‘Father, did you notice the 
appropriate floral decorations?’’ She then explained them to me. 
On the altar there were white snowballs, dark blue (violet) irises, 
and budding peonies. She explained them thus: ‘“The white snow- 
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balls symbolize Eastertide, the dark blue (violet) irises represent 
the Rogation Days, and the budding peonies very expressively 
intimate the approaching feast of Pentecost, just as is now ex- 
pressed in the texts of the liturgy.’’ I was astonished. Never had I 
given such an excellent and comprehensive explanation of the use of 
flowers on the altar. Are not flowers for such a person truly full 
of meaning? Indeed, he who appreciates them and has learnt to 
understand their symbolic speech, knows and loves Mother Church, 
who so wonderfully and so frequently speaks only in parables 
and similes. 


NORBERT STENTA 





It ts the greatest duty of ecclesiastical art to bring 
the Christian community to Christ, to dedicate its 
highest aspirations to Him, the Head of the universal 
Church in heaven and on earth. Only he who lives 
and breathes with the Church can grasp this idea in 
its entirety; he alone can actualize tt with humble rev- 
erence. 


Modern Christian art cannot be self-centered; it 
must become Christocentric. It must rid itself of all 
irrelevancies, especially those of a personal and indi- 
vidual character, to become truly religious and basic- 
ally ecclesiastical. Then will it be able, not only to 
free itself from the commonplace, but also to emancipate 
the commonplace from its earthly ties, elevate it above 
the toils and troubles of the present life, and open for 
its desires new channels of holy joy. 


— ABBOT HERWEGEN. 




















TRE AIA INS FOLATE 


WITH OuR By force of last year’s example, some of our read- 
READERS ~~ ers may have expected this issue to be the Litur 

gical Day number. Our explanation is short but 
sufficient: there was no Liturgical Day. That is to say, there 
was none at the present writing. In all likelihood one will be 
held before the year is out, however. 

The principal speakers who were listed for the proposed 
Day in July were forced to cancel their engagements, and it was 
then thought best, notwithstanding the disappointment of the 
summer school students, to postpone the Day to some time in 


the fall. 











Satisfaction with the courses of the Liturgical Summer School 
was expressed at the close of the session in the form of a petition 
to continue and enlarge on the courses in coming years. In 
spite of the prevailing enthusiasm the students had learnt that 
the summer school was not yet a permanent institution at the 
abbey. They realize that for a school of this kind the monastic 
environment and the daily liturgical horarium of the commun- 
ity provide an almost ideal atmosphere for the study of the liturgy 
and Church music. The Sisters in particular insist that whilst 
larger numbers might be reached at an urban center, the work 
of the school could not be carried on as successfully elsewhere. 

The extra-curricular work done in connection with the sum- 
mer sessions by the Dominican Sisters from Marywood College, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., last summer in preparing With Mother 
Church, a series of liturgical supplements to the Catechism, and 
this summer by enlarging these books into a complete Catechism 
series for all the grades, has suggested the addition of a course 
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in methods of teaching religion. Whilst it is difficult to satisfy 
the ambition of the teaching Sisters, it is very consoling to see 
these efficient apostles of the liturgy eagerly imbibing the true 
spirit of the Church in order to spread it as a holy fire among 
the youth of our country. 


One of the communications in this issue is from Dom IIde- 
phonse Brandstetter, O. S. B., prior of the Benedictine community 
which is in charge of the Catholic University of Peking, China. 
The translation of the Missal referred to in the letter is the one 
that was made years ago—in 1670, to be exact—by the Jesuit 
missionary Father Ludovico Buglio. This veritable liturgical 
pioneer also translated the Breviary and the Ritual into Chinese, 
thus completing the first step in acquainting the people of that 
vast country with the beauties of the liturgy. It is left to us, 
at this late day, to observe and to encourage the progress of the 
liturgical apostolate in China, without forgetting that we our- 
selves are hardly out of the pioneer stage. 


What with the discussion of the liturgical use of flowers 
in the “From Other Lands’”’ article, plus the praise of the sun- 
flower in Dom Virgil’s explanation of our running head designs, 
plus Father Ellard’s description of a Corpus Christi celebration 
with “‘the beauty of flowers everywhere,’ we are more than half 
afraid that someone is going to dub this the ‘‘flower issue.’’ But 
then, perhaps we should rejoice in flowers while we may, for the 
months with the barren ‘‘Dies Irae’’ background come on apace. 
In the breviary one frequently meets comparisons taken from the 
plant kingdom. In October and November Mother Church speaks 
to us of the bleak desolation of the outer darkness, of the lack- 
luster lives of those who foolishly use their short span of time 
on earth in pursuit of perishable goods. And in December, on 
the very night when we celebrate the coming of the Son of God 
in the flesh (the blooming of the ‘‘new Flower sprung from the 
root of Jesse’), we come to a simple but forceful simile built 
around the flower’s passing beauty: ‘‘Omnis caro foenum, et omnis 
gloria ejus quasi flos agri. Exsiccatum est foenum, et cecidit flos 
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. verbum autem Domini nostri manet in aeternum.—All flesh 
is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field. 
The grass withereth and the flower fadeth . . . but the word of 
our Lord endureth for ever.’’ (From Isaias, in the first nocturn 
at Matins on Christmas night.) 

° 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS! 


As we go to press we are reminded that many subscriptions 
to O. F. will soon expire, most of them with issue thirteen. It 
will save us considerable expense and extra work if you send in 
your renewal on time. You will also thereby be spared the an- 
noyance of receiving repeated notices of expiration. Remember 
that O. F. was enlarged from thirty-two to forty-eight pages 
at the beginning of the present volume; the price, however, re- 
maining the same as before. Your timely co-operation in this 
matter will be appreciated. 

You perhaps have some friends in mind, be they among 
the clergy, in the convent or school, or among the laity, who 
would be glad to receive O. F. if they only knew of it. Drop 
them a line at once, or donate a subscription for them (especially 
if they are in the missionary field), or send us their names and 
let us mail them a sample copy! 

Oo 








QUESTIONNAIRE: ‘The high season of conventions is almost 
PARISH SOCIETIES over and what has been said and decided 

upon for the good of the respective organi- 
zations may find an enthusiastic echo in future meetings at the 
local centers. But it is not always so with parish societies. There 
are pastors and directors of parochial bodies, organized for reli 
gious or social and charitable purposes, who interpreted our Holy 
Father's plea for unity in Catholic Action as the death knell to 
the several societies now existing more or less actively in their 
parishes. They seek an opportunity and would welcome this 
excuse for absorbing them all in one general organization within 
the parish. All parishioners would then be members of one large 
society and there would be unity. 
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Externally, indeed, they would be unified. However, in every 
social group there arises a multiplicity of needs and aims. To 
provide for these in a systematic way, it will be necessary to 
assign a particular scope to one smaller group of parish members. 
What else is this than the activity of one society under a different 
name? No, it is not external affiliation that solves the problem 
of parish societies, but, as our Holy Father has repeatedly pointed 
out, it is the spirit of oneness in Christ and His Church that must 
vitalize our organized Catholic life and express itself in Catholic 
Action. 


When parish societies, no matter how many or how large 
their membership, are conscious of their function in the Church 
under its authorized leaders, the bishops and priests; when the 
members are mindful of their share in the mission of the Church 
to win the world for Christ,—then the various activities are so 
many phases of the one Catholic Action, or Lay Apostolate. In 
Christ and in the Church all are one ‘‘chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation’’ (1 Pet. 2, 9), whose vitality is parti- 
cipation in the life of the Church. 


Whoever has any misgivings regarding the success of any 
one of the parish organizations, let him examine its spirit to see 
if it is as broad and as holy and as apostolic as is the spirit of the 
Church. Whether the society be a religious sodality or a chari- 
table body, its work is but a part of the apostolic mission of the 
Church. Why then should not every society draw its power of 
life and growth and fruitfulness from one and the same source, 
the Spirit of Christ living in the Church? And the life of the 
Church is the liturgy. 


What questions should we ask regarding parish organiza- 
tions? Do they foster the liturgical spirit in the parish, a) by 
deriving their inspiration and strength from the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice and the sacramental life of the Church; b) by exemplary 
participation in liturgical functions; c) by subordinating their 
efforts to the direction of the proper hierarchical authorities; d) by 
carrying on their work, of whatever nature it may be, in union 
with the mission of the Church? 
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As soon as a Catholic society forgets its place and function 
in the organized life of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, 
it lacks the spirit of unity, because it ignores the unifying and 
life-giving spirit of Christ, who is the soul of the Church. 





o 
LITURGICAL We record with pleasure an event which means 
BRIEFS much for the revival of plain chant in Ireland. 


That the great progress already made there within a few years 
has more than a mere local influence, is evident from the 
enthusiasm which was shown at the successful competition in 
plainsong held in Dublin early this summer. The principal 
feature of the program organized by the Feis Ceoil of Dublin 
was the Plainsong Competition. This annual contest was started 
in 1928, and was received with such hearty enthusiasm that this 
year three Joseph Sarto Memorial Cups for Plainsong were offered 
as prizes. The first cup was for mixed choirs, the second for men’s 
choirs, and the third for primary-school choirs (boys and girls). 
There were forty-seven entries in all for the three classes. The 
Rev. John Burke, Dean of the University College of Dublin and 
Vice-president of the Society of St. Gregory of England organized 
the competition. He is the man mainly responsible for the per- 
manent revival of plainsong in Ireland today. His work in Ire- 
land is hailed by all as marvellous and little short of phenomenal. 
The success of his labors is a final vindication, as he himself ad- 
mits, of the superiority of the Solesmes method of chant, which 
is used exclusively at the Plainsong Summer Courses which he 
conducts each year at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Dublin. 


An interesting program notice came to us recently—a pro- 
gram of a capella songs presented by the University Choir of Mo- 
reau Seminary at Notre Dame, Indiana. The concert, directed 
by Father James Connerton, C. S. C., comprised a pleasing va- 
riety of polyphonic numbers and plainchant melodies. 


In The Chronicle, Official Organ of the Federated Colored 
Catholics of the United States (St. Louis, Mo., August 1930), 
is given an outline of the program to be followed at the Detroit 
Convention, from August 30 to September 1. That colored 
Catholics and their pastors are alive to the liturgical spirit is in- 
dicated by the list of ten subjects on Catholic Action which will 
be discussed on September 1. One of these is The Liturgical 
Movement, the discussion of which will be lead by Mr. Noah 
D. Thompson, of New York City. 
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Living with the Church, by Dom Otto Haering, O. S. B. 
(volume 3, series III of our Popular Liturgical Library), has been 
adopted as a reference book for the sixth grade religion course in 
the archdiocese of Dubuque, where new adoptions for the next 
five years were recently made. The book is more and more prov- 
ing its worth as a popular handbook of instruction in the liturgy 
of the church year. 





With a view toward better church singing and in the inter- 
ests of general rural parish culture, a month’s music course was 
conducted from July 15 to August 15 in St. James’ parish of 
Aitkin, Minnesota, where the Rev. Philip Kiley is pastor. The 
courses were in charge of two expert singers and musicians, Mr. 
Cecil Birder, an associate of the Department of Music at the Uui- 
versity of Minnesota and a well-known concert tenor, and Mrs. 
Wanda Birder, a graduate of the Minneapolis School of Music. 
Mr. Birder conducted classes in the physiology of the voice, voice 
placing, sight reading, choir directing, polyphonic music and plain 
chant, using the junior and senior choirs of the parish for demon- 
stration purposes. Mrs. Birder gave lessons in pipe organ, piano, 
sight reading, harmony, and ear training. On three evenings of 
each week special work was done in choir organization, singing, 
and directing. The entire course for the month was free for the 
members of the parish, while externs were charged the small sum 
of ten dollars. 





The parish of Filey, England, boasts of a model altar 
and church. The pastor of Filey is Dom E. Roulin, O. S. B., 
the author of the book, Linges, Insignes et Vetements Liturgt- 
ques, which is little short of being the last word on the subject. 
Dom Roulin has, in an admirable way, put the principles laid 
down in his work to practical use. The London Universe calls 
St. Mary’s Church at Filey a “‘liturgical gem.’’ It is a reproduc- 
tion, in every detail, of the Roman basilica, having the typical 
baldachino over the main altar. The altar itself is an imitation 
of a sixth-century altar now in the museum of Rimini, Italy. 
On the walls of the church are symbols representing the whole of 
Christian doctrine. The style of the furniture too is after the 
manner of early Christian art. 


For the promotion not only of monastic, paleographic, and 
historical research, but also of liturgical studies, the Abbey of 
Maria Laach, in Germany, will this fall open a Benedictine Acad- 
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emy for priests of the entire Order. Among the seventeen courses 
offered, eight are being given on the study of the liturgy alone. 
They are: History of the Roman Liturgy; Explanation of Select 
Parts of the Liturgy; Christian Art and its Relations with the 
Liturgy; History of Gregorian Chant; The Relations Between 
the Oriental and Occidental Liturgies; The Use of the Liturgy 
in Pastoral Work, for Explaining the Catechism, and for Con- 
ferences and Retreats. The school gives promise of becoming the 
center in Germany for the promotion of higher ecclesiastical culture 
and learning. 


From Paris comes the news that a new liturgical drama ‘‘Le 
Mystére de 1’Alleluia,’”’ an Easter composition, was successfully 
presented to a large and scholarly audience. It is the result of a 
collaboration between Dom Lucien David, O. S. B., and Guy 
de Lioncourt. The three scenes, The Hours of Darkness, The 
Hallowed Tomb, and The Upper Room, were so enthusiastically 
received that English-speaking attendants are now advocating its 
representation in Britain and America, especially because such plays 
bring home to the people the striking beauties of the liturgy and 
the seasons of the liturgical year in a forceful manner, and will 
go far toward making them appreciate the liturgy all the more 
in its real church setting. The Paris Schola Cantorum, an en- 
semble of two hundred performers, furnished the orchestral and 
choral accompaniment, while a group of ten chosen soloists rep- 
resented the individual characters of the Gospel narrative in the 
performance. Those interested in securing further information 
can obtain same from Monsieur Guy de Lioncourt, Schola Can- 
torum, 269 Rue St. Jacques, Paris V°, France. 


“The Blessed Eucharist, by Divine Institution the Source 
and Center of Christian Life’’—so runs the theme adopted for 
the sixth national Eucharistic congress, which will be held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, on September 23, 24, and 25. A notable 
feature of this congress is the fact that laymen are invited to take 
an active share in the proceedings. 


A liturgical program of special importance was that of the 
twenty-fourth convention of the Society of St. Cecilia (Cacilien- 
verein) of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, held in Lucerne 
from July 15 to 17 this year. Pontifical High Masses with sing- 
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ing of select church music naturally formed the chief part of the 
convention. But the few lectures which were given were likewise 
of great significance and show how seriously the Society is trying 
to cope with the difficulties attending the insistence upon good 
church music and the formation of church choirs. One of the 
talks was given by Dom Beatus Reiser, O. S. B., head of the 
monastic Gregorian choir at the International Benedictine College 
of St. Anselm at Rome. He spoke on The Apostolic Constitution 
of Pope Pius XI in its Relation to Liturgy and Liturgical Music. 
Professor Vincent Goller, of Klosterneuburg, Austria, the center 
of a highly active liturgical revival under the leadership of Rev. 
Dr. Parsch, had, as his subject, The Lay Liturgical Movement 
and Church Music. Monsignor W. Stockhausen, of the Cathedral 
in Trier, Germany, lectured on Contemporary Mass Composi- 
tions, while Rev. Frederic Schefold, O. C., of Dornach, gave a 
talk on The Catholic Church Choir. 


Scholars and librarians interested in the history of the liturgy 
should not overlook the four works recently reviewed in the Spe- 
culum (Cambridge, Mass., April 1930, pp. 231-233). They are 
valuable studies in the Mozarabic liturgy published during the 
past two years by the Benedictine monks of the remotely situated 
but nationally influential Monastery of Saint Dominic of Silos 
(Santo Domingo de Silos) in Spain. One of them is the text 
of the Mozarabic Antiphonary of the Cathedral of Leén, com- 
pletely unknown up to now, and dating very probably from the 
tenth century. The text is prefaced with valuable notes of great 
interest. Another is a complete account, up to the present day, 
of the History of the Mozarabic and Toledo Rite, by Dom Ger- 
man Prado, O. S. B. A Manual of the Spanish-Visigothic or 
Mozarabic Liturgy, by the same author, gives ‘‘a general recon- 
struction in popular form of the liturgy at a period when it was 
still the national use of Spain.’’ Finally, there is the life of Saint 
Eulogius of Cordova, by Dom Justo Pérez de Urbel, O. S. B., 
important on account of the many interesting references in it to 
the Mozarabic liturgy in the church of Cordova during the ninth 
century. Dom Pérez is already known for his work of some years 
ago on the Origin of the Mozarabic Hymns. Another book just 
published by Dom Prado in collaboration with Dom C. Rojo is 
titled The Mozarabic Chant. All of these volumes are in Spanish 
and only the English equivalents of the titles have here been given. 
These scholarly studies are of inestimable value for shedding light 
on our own Roman liturgy and chant in their origin and history. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


AN APPEAL FROM CHINA 


Dear O. F.:—Since we have been favored with the regular arrival of 
Orate Fratres 1 have perused it with the deepest interest and spiritual 
benefit. I cannot but congratulate you on the excellent work you are 
accomplishing througth the publication of that review. 

We hope to be able in the near future to publish a Chinese Missal. 
It has been translated by the early missioners into splendid Chinese that 
would be hard to duplicate now. The printing thereof has been delayed 
for lack of funds. Would you perhaps be able to find a generous litur- 
gical friend or friends to bear the expenses? Roughly speaking, some 
three hundred American dollars would achieve the result. This would 
be a work that would appeal to the native Christians and neophytes. 
The native character strongly inclines to liturgy and through its medium 
if properly used thousands may be gained to our holy faith. Pardon 
my boldness in thus presenting this need; however, the richness of the 
harvest that may be reaped through this agency lends me courage and 
confidence. 


The Catholic University 
10 Li Kuang Chiao Hsi Chieh, 
Peking, China. 


(Rev.) ILDEPHONSE, O. S. B. 





MORE ON CHANT RECORDS 


Dear O. F.:—In a recent issue someone asked where phonograph records 
of liturgical music could be gotten. Records of German make can be 
procured from 
Verlag Spielmann, 
Katholische Bildungspflege, 
Friedrichsstrasse 189, 
Berlin, W. 8. 
Even the Lamentations are included in the list. 


Reithdien. Mies. (Rev.) JOHN P. STOESSER. 





WANTED: A PRACTICAL BOOK OF LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


Dear O. F.:—It would be a great blessing if you could get some author, 
who is interested in liturgical art, to edit a book containing the syrnbols 
of the Church, simple if possible so they could be drawn in our school 
blackboards. Children could then become familiar with them and have 
them explained. I fear when adults see them in mural paintings they 
know scarcely anything of their true meaning. 

Rev. Wm. J. O’RourkKE. 


Portland, Michigan. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“WHERE IS THY GOD?” By Father James, O. S. F. C. Lon- 
don: Sands & Co. 1930. 265 pp. Ss net. 

This is a series of essays engaged with the single theme of man’s 
quest for happiness. The search for God in its philosophical aspects and 
its marvelous answer in revelation and particularly in the Incarnation 
and the continuous life of Christ in His Church, is herein told, simply, 
beautifully, compellingly. The mere chapter headings, e. g., The Law 
of Love, Why God Became Man, Other Christs, The Approach to God, 
The Reign of the Holy Spirit, are certain to attract the liturgically- 
minded.—A. W. 


A CHAPTER IN THE MAKING OF CHICAGO. By Rev. 
Joseph P. Conroy, S. J. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1930. 329 pp. 
$2.25 net. 

The author deserves to be congratulated on the choice of his 
subject, which is nothing less than the career of a very ordinary but 
zealous priest. The labors of a humble missionary in a new harvest 
field of the Lord, the so-called “prairie land” of Chicago, together with 
a multitude of interesting details about pioneer missionary life in a 
booming western American city, have been woven into a charming 


biography by Father Conroy.—O. L. K. 


THE CEREMONIES OF THE ROMAN RITE DESCRIBED. 
By Adrian Fortescue. Third edition, revised throughout and augmented 
by Rev. J. B. O’Connel. London: Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1930. 
469 pp. 15s. 

It was a pleasure to learn that the learned Father O’Connel had 
revised this new edition of Fortescue’s book. The reviser generously 
gave some constructive criticisms when the other editions made their 
appearance, but the suggestions offered were not heeded by the author. 
We might wish that the reviser had made even more corrections in 
certain details, so that the ceremonial might become a completely reliable 
guide. For example he might have noted that the simple mitre is not 
the plain white linen mitre without ornament. This kind is always 
called Mitra simplex alba. The “gold mitre” is the mitra simplex. 

We must certainly be grateful to the reviser for giving us in- 
stuctions regarding such non-liturgical functions as the Way of the Cross. 
This work is to be warmly recommended to all who wish to perform 
the liturgical functions in the proper manner. May it find its way into 
every rectory and be used as extensively as Wapelhorst and the Baltimore 
Ceremonial!—B. F. S. 
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DER KATHOLISCHE OPFERGOTTESDIENST. Zwolf Vor. 
trage. By Peter Gebler. 2. Auflage, Paderborn, Germany, 1928. Verlag 
Ferdinand Sch6ningh. 108 pp. 2.40 RM. 


In language and style well adapted to the common audience, the 
reverend author gives a simple and clear exposition of the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass. This series of twelve sermons first explains the ideas of 
worship and sacrifice in general, then describes the Sacrifice of Calvary 
and its unbloody renewal in holy Mass in terms of previous explanations. 
The following sermons deal with the parts, the prayers, and the sym- 
bolism of the Mass, with the subject of participation, intention, and 
proper appreciation of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Would that such a series 
were preached more frequently in all our churches!—B. A. S. 


LASSET UNS HINAUFZIEHEN NACH JERUSALEM UND 
OSTERN HALTEN! By Dr. theol. R. Tippmann. Freiburg i. B. 1930. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 76 pp. $0.50. 


We had occasion to refer to the author’s systematic outlines for 
liturgical instruction (O. F. Il. p. 188). The present booklet contains 
a series of sermons for the Sundays of Lent (Septuagesima to Palm Sun- 
day), adapting for the pulpit the practical reflections of another work 
by the same author on readings, meditations, and prayers for the Sundays 
of Lent. The Mass formularies of the respective Sundays are judiciously 
drawn upon, by no means exhaustively, to arouse the true Lenter spirit 
in preparation for a holy Easter.—B. A. S. 


DIE AUGSBURGISCHE KONFESSION. I Vom religiisen und 
vom nationalen Stand punkt aus beleuchtet. 62 pp. Brochure, Mk. 0.90. 
II Im Lichte des Neuen Testamentes und der Geschichte. 32 pp. Broch- 
ure, Mk. 0.60. III Hat sie uns Modernen noch etwas zu sagen? 32 pp. 
Brochure, Mk. 0.60.—GOLGOTHA, Ein Ziel und ein Weg. 32 pp. 
Brochure, Mk. 0.75. By J. Lortzing. Paderborn, Germany: Ferdinand 
SchOningh Verlag. 


The object of these little booklets is chiefly to bring about friendly 
feelings for the celebration this year of the fourth centenary celebration 
of the so-called Augsburg Confession. The author, who also has written 
a number of small works on the Catholic liturgy, though a Lutheran 
pastor emeritus of Gottingen, has received high praise from Catholic 
writers in Germany for his noble efforts made towards establishing greater 
religious harmony and unity in Germany. Students and teachers of 
history will find much of interest in reading also his larger work, Wie 
ist die Abendlindische Kirchenspaltung entstanden? Lortzing’s labors 
for the return of Protestants in Germany to the true fold are unique at 
the present time.—R. S. 
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